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A New A.M. Program for Teachers of French 


HERBERT H. GoLpEn, Associate Professor of 
Romance Languages, College of Liberal Arts, Boston University 


In March of this year, the Department of Romance Languages voted 
unanimously to initiate a new program of studies for teachers and prospective 
teachers leading to the A. M. degree in French. This course of study, not to 
be confused with the Master of Arts in Teaching program currently estab- 
lished in many institutions of higher learning, offers candidates who success- 
fully complete its requirements a formal departmental recommendation in 
addition to the degree, and is intended to complement the long established 
A. M. degree program in Romance Languages. It is designed for those who 
are preparing to teach in the secondary schools. 

In order to understand the philosophy behind the new program, it 
would be well to review briefly some of the professional thinking on the sub- 
ject of the training of modern language teachers during the past few decades. 
Spokesmen for the profession have long deplored existing inadequacies in the 
preparation of teachers as well as advocated the development of multiple 
competencies for them. As early as the turn of the century The Report of the 
Committee of Twelve urged that teachers have “‘a thorough practical command 
of the language to be taught, a solid knowledge of the literature, and a first 
hand acquaintance with the foreign life of which the literature is the reflec- 
tion.”! In 1929, the Purin Report showed that foreign language teachers in 
this country, as a group, were poorly equipped in the fundamentals of their 
subject, in the theory of teaching, and in the techniques provided by super- 
vised practice. It made fifteen specific recommendations, including the 
organization of curricula and courses specifically designed for training 
teachers, insistence on oral ability, and provision for practice teaching.? A 
more pointed observation, which reflects the problem and underscores the 
need for more effective language teacher preparation, was made in 1932 by 
Emile B. De Sauzé, then Director of Foreign Languages in the Cleveland 
Public Schools: 


Candidates with a major in French must be spared the tragic disappointment that they 
meet when they apply for a position to teach French in som: first class high school and dis- 
cover that, though they are well versed in the history of literature, they are insufficiently pre- 
pared in several essential requirements such as a reasonable facility in oral expression, a good 
pronunciation, and the ability to write French fluently if not elegantly....A distinction 
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should be made between a major in French for purposes of culture, as a college preference, 
and a major in French with the intention to teach it.$ 


It was not until 1941 that Stephen A. Freeman, Director of the Summer 
Language Schools of Middlebury College, answered concretely and com- 
prehensively the question: “‘What constitutes a well-trained modern language 
teacher?’’4 Pleading for a qualitative evaluation of the preparation of a 
candidate rather than an artificial quantitative criterion in terms of semester 
hours completed, Dr. Freeman insisted that seven areas of teacher compe- 
tency be emphasized: correct pronunciation, oral facility, mastery of grammar 
and syntax, mastery of vocabulary, thorough knowledge of the foreign civili- 
zation, favorable professional attitudes, and good personality. 

During the current decade, interest in teacher training has become 
considerably intensified. In 1953, the United States delegate to the UNESCO 
International Seminar on the Teaching of Modern Languages held in Cey- 
lon, reported that the Seminar felt that the equipment of the future modern 
language teacher should include: 1) high standards in the language he pro- 
poses to teach; that is, correct pronunciation, fluent and correct speech, 
facility of expression in writing, and advanced reading ability; 2) sound 
linguistic knowledge based on the scientific study of the characteristic features 
of the language and its history, and the ability to apply this knowledge in the 
classroom; 3) extensive knowledge of the literature and civilization of the 
country under study; and 4) an introduction to educational psychology and 
to the theoretical and practical problems of teaching, with special attention 
to the methods and techniques of teaching foreign languages and to the use of 
audio-visual aids.> An informative study made in 1955 by James B. Tharp 
revealed that in the quarter of a century since the publication of the Purin 
report many steps had been taken to ameliorate the professional preparation 
of language teachers, but that much still remained to be done. For example, 
Tharp found that only 67 out of 266 institutions of higher learning, in reply 
to a questionnaire, maintained that they required a speaking knowledge of a 
foreign language of their undergraduate concentrators. Usually this meant 
merely the passing of “‘conversation’’ courses.® 

Under the impetus provided by the Foreign Language Program of the 
Modern Language Association of America, attention has been focused more 
concertedly both on the objectives to be realized in the training of good 
teachers and on the methods to achieve these aims. In a conference of eighteen 
department chairmen from seventeen universities held in March 1955, the 
conferees unanimously agreed that many, perhaps most, current programs 
leading to the A. M. and Ph. D. degrees fail to include realistic preparation 
for the problems which beginning teachers will face, or adequate training in 
the methods and skills necessary for successful instruction in basic language 
courses. Many graduate students need to maintain (often even to acquire) 
proficiency in the language they will soon be teaching.” In December of the 
same year, Dr. Cecil G. Taylor, Professor of French and Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, Louisiana State University, told the General Meeting 
of the MLA in Chicago that: 


College programs of study for prospective teachers of foreign languages should be modi- 
fied, out of recognition for the kinds of teaching demands which the teacher actually faces. 
Not only do they need to place stronger emphasis on experience in the oral language, but they 
must encourage and help provide means for foreign residence so that teachers and prospective 
teachers may have first-hand experience with the live language in its own setting and with the 
life and culture of the people who speak it and live it... . Improvement of certification stand- 
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ards for foreign language teachers must be sought. Standards should be designed more to 
gauge competence than simply to recognize accumulated credits. Departments of foreign 
languages can take an initial step in this direction in requiring their majors to qualify in lan- 
guage skills. At the same time they can promote the official acceptance of the MLA “‘Qualifi- 
cations for Secondary School Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages.’ 


The statement referred to was prepared by the Steering Committee of 
the Foreign Language Program of the MLA in an attempt to reach what 
might be called a consensus of the profession as to what specific criteria (over 
and above favorable personal qualities, a well-balanced education, and 
appropriate professional education, e.g. psychology and secondary-school 
methods) are required for a good foreign language teacher. The statement 
was subsequently endorsed by eighteen national and regional organizations 
of language teachers. It is concerned with seven principal areas of teacher 
competency, and defines what the Steering Committee considers to be the 
minimal, good, and superior levels of achievement within each area. Further- 
more, it recommends that each of these seven competencies be tested, and 
suggests appropriate temporary testing devices pending the development and 
perfection of standardized tests. The seven areas are: listening comprehen- 
sion, speaking, reading, writing, language analysis, culture, and professional 
preparation.® Later in 1955, eighteen teachers and scholars joined in a four- 
teen hour conference on how to translate the Statement of Qualifications 
into actual practice. With regard to teacher training, the Conference con- 
cluded that: 


Convinced that adequate preparation of foreign language teachers cannot be measured 
in terms of credit hours, we look forward to establishing a nation-wide éesting program to 
determine achievement and proficiency in terms of the Qualifications Statement recently 
approved and published by eighteen national and regional modern language associations. 
We recommend that when the testing program has been established, teachers be certified and 
engaged on the basis of the satisfactory profiles of achievement which this testing reveals. 
Meanwhile we recommend that language teachers not be engaged unless they seem in the 
judgment of the recommending agency to have achieved at least the minimal qualifications as 
set forth in our profession’s Statement of Qualifications.1° 


Early in 1956, twelve distinguished school administrators seconded these 
recommendations. These included, among others, the Director of the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, the President of the 
National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Cerfifica- 
tion, the Commissioner of Education of the State of Connecticut, the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Standards, National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, two deans of Schools of Education, and two high college 
officials. Their opinion was partly expressed in the following terms: 


We believe that application of the principles specified below is central to effective prep- 
aration of future teachers in all subject-matter fields. Methods of certifying teachers should 
hereafter guarantee adequate preparation by including evidence of proficiency based on perform- 
ance as well as upon credit hours. Certification of candidates by the State, and accreditation 
of programs of teacher education by the professional accrediting agency, should therefore be 
based on the following principles: 

1. All institutions professing to prepare teachers of modern foreign languages for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools should set up specific programs designed to give future teachers the 
desired qualifications in their teaching field as defined by the MLA in cooperation with other 
national or regional organizations of foreign language teachers. 

2. Modern foreign language teachers in the elementary and secondary schools and in the 
colleges, together with the State authorities and professional accrediting agencies, should 
cooperate in setting up criteria for approving teacher education programs. 

3. Certification of a modern language teacher by the State authority should be based 
upon satisfactory completion of such a program, together with specific recommendation of the can- 
didate by the institution. 
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4. The institution should be responsible for evaluating all the qualifications and the 
proficiency of the candidate, including liberal education, professional preparation, and total 
readiness to teach." 


The Department of Romance Languages at Boston University has long 
played a significant role in the training of foreign language teachers for the 
New England secondary school community. Many of the most successful 
teachers and heads of language departments in New England secondary 
schools are graduates of the College of Liberal Arts and/or holders of the 
Boston University A. M. degree. It is with the desire to continue to serve the 
profession in an effective way that the Department has reconsidered its 
existing A. M. program in the light of contemporary teacher-training philos- 
ophy and the anticipated future needs of secondary schools for more and 
better teachers. While members of the Department have at every opportunity 
urged candidates for the A. M. degree to take advanced courses in the spoken 
language, in civilization, and in philology and teaching methods, there has 
been up to now no formal requirement in these areas, and candidates have 
more often than not been under the impression that their major effort should 
be directed to the study of literature. Comprehensive examinations given at 
the end of the period of study served primarily to measure this knowledge of 
literature, and though candidates were admittedly expected (as stated in the 
Catalogue) to answer questions in the foreign language both orally and in 
writing, in actual practice there was no stated formal preparation required 
for the development of competencies in aural or oral ability. To this writer’s 
knowledge, moreover, candidates were rarely required to answer questions 
relating to linguistic analysis, civilization, or teaching techniques. If indeed, 
the Department has been fortunate in producing a large number of successful 
teachers from among its graduates, it is in all likelihood because candidates 
over the years were urged by chairmen and major advisors to take courses in 
these areas even though they were not tested on the comprehensive examina- 
tions. Letters of recommendation to prospective employers represented the 
individual evaluation of the candidate by one or more of his teachers, many 
of whom had had opportunity to observe the person’s performance and po- 
tential in a given area only because he had taken a course with him. There 
was no departmental recommendation as such. 

The new program is thus a formalization of what has been in the past 
the tacit and informal goal of the Department; it represents an organized 
effort to develop in the prospective teacher that high degree of professional 
competence advocated by spokesmen of the profession since the beginning of 
this century and hitherto supported and warmly endorsed by the Department. 
By awarding to its successful candidates a formal recommendation in addition 
to the A. M. degree, the Department recognizes that an A. M. degree in 
itself is not an automatic guarantee of competence, and that evaluations of 
competence are best made by the teacher-training institution regardless of 
existing certification criteria or the convenience of an administrator who 
finds it expedient to assign the football coach a class in French just because he 
happens to bear a French name. The Department hopes that as the program 
develops, secondary school department chairmen and especially administra- 
tive officials will gradually recognize that teachers of foreign languages 
require highly specialized training, and that a candidate who has been 
endorsed by the Department of Romance Languages at Boston University 
has successfully completed a teacher-training program of the highest quality 
and is thus capable of pursuing his chosen career with maximum effectiveness. 
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Admission to the program is open to holders of the A. B. degree with a 
major in French from the College of Liberal Arts or from any other college 
with an equivalent concentration program. Such a program should be in 
accord with the recent action taken by the Department to strengthen its own 
undergraduate concentration in the College by limiting principal courses to 
one of the Romance Languages, to be completed with a grade of C or better, 
and by requiring courses in spoken language, composition, and general 
history of literature. 

The general requirements for the A. M. degree in the new program 
include oral fluency, accuracy in pronouncing and in writing French, and a 
thorough knowledge of French literature, including the contemporary period. 
Specifically, the Department provides that of the 30 hours required for the 
degree, a total of 23 hours be selected from the following courses: 

3 hours in Advanced Conversation or 3 hours in Applied Phonetics. The Depart- 
ment feels strongly that every good secondary school teacher of French 
should be able to understand with ease standard speech at average tempo and 
to speak idiomatic French with fluency and accuracy, with good pronunciation 
and intonation, at normal speed. A first course in spoken French is a pre- 
requisite for the program. 

4 hours in Stylistics. Every prospective teacher should be able to write 
French with clarity, and with correctness of vocabulary, idiom, and syntax. 
A course in advanced composition is thus also a pre-requisite for the program. 

6 hours in literature beyond the survey course. While it is recognized that litera- 
ture should not constitute the major emphasis in the new program, it is felt 
that thorough knowledge of it is necessary for developing both the ability to 
read with facility and the teaching effectiveness which comes from extensive 
knowledge of a given field. It is expected that the candidate will have had at 
least the survey course in literature as an undergraduate. 

3 hours in Contemporary Civilization. In addition to a thorough knowledge 
of literature, the candidate will be required as part of his cultural training to 
have a good general knowledge of the principal aspects of contemporary 
French civilization: history, politics, economics, religion, education, geogra- 
phy, and the arts. Such knowledge will make for more meaningful teaching, 
and for an intelligent presentation of French life and culture in the classroom. 

4 hours in Romance Philology. Every prospective teacher should have at 
least some experience in language analysis. This may effectively be achieved 
through the study of the development of his major language from Latin, with 
emphasis on etymology, phonology, and morphology. Furthermore, he 
should be able to relate the development of his major language to that of 
English. 

3 hours in the Teaching of Modern Languages. Each candidate should, as 
part of his professional preparation, be familiar with the principal problems 
confronting the teacher of French, the fundamer.tal aims and techniques of 
teaching the foreign language, and the textbooks and audio-visual aids avail- 
able. When possible, provision will be made for him to give class demonstra- 
tions. Moreover, the Department recommends that candidates learn the 
certification requirements in their respective states and, if practicable, plan 
to take appropriate courses in pedagogy in the School of Education to fulfill 
them. 

In order to receive the formal departmental recommendation, candi- 
dates satisfying the above requirements must also: 1) complete this program 
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Motion Picture and Television for Research and 
Teaching in Physiology of the Microcirculation 


GeorcE P. Futon, Professor of Biology, 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University 


Since 1932, the Department of Biology at Boston University has been 
pioneering in the use of motion pictures taken through the microscope for the 
purpose of recording the dynamic activity of small blood vessels, changes in 
rate of blood flow, formation of blood clots in living vessels, and hemorrhaging 
after injury such as that produced by snake venom or lethal ionizing radia- 
tion. [See GRADUATE JOURNAL, II (1954), 89-91.] This type of research is now 
categorized under the heading of Microcirculatory Physiology. Dr. Brenton 
R. Lutz initiated this work at Boston University following a period of study 
in the laboratory of Dr. August Krogh, Nobel Laureate in Physiology and 
Medicine at Copenhagen, Denmark, and the author of the authoritative 
book, The Anatomy and Physiology of the Capillaries, published in 1929 by Yale 
University Press. Dr. Lutz was joined by the author in 1938 and more re- 
cently by a number of collaborators, including Dr. Berman, Dr. Arendt and 
Dr. Sudak, who are extending the work by team effort. Mr. Frederick May- 
nard was appointed Biological Photographer. Substantial financial support 
has been procured from the National Heart Institute, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and more recently from the Department of the Army and Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research. As Emeritus Professor of Biology, Dr. 
Lutz will continue his significant research on small blood vessels in the Bio- 
logical Laboratories at Boston University. 

Studies of the capillaries have become a major research effort of the 
Department of Biology with recording and presentation of the data by 
colored motion picture films which now total 14. [See GRADUATE JOURNAL, 
V (1956), 59-60.] These films are available for rental or purchase and exten- 
sive use has been made of this service. Sums received are deposited in the 
Fulton-Lutz Research Fund, which was established in the Boston University 
Graduate School in 1940. 

The original camera chosen for the specialized technique of “cine- 
photomicroscopy” was the expensive Cine-Kodak Special. A former Dean of 
the Graduate School, Dr. Howard LeSourd, obtained the funds for the basic 
unit and a full complement of telephoto accessories with the understanding 
that the equipment would be used for recording and analyzing the perfor- 
mances of the football squad. We were fortunate at that time to have Mr. 
Jack Seltzer, an excellent photographer and sports enthusiast, as an assistant 
in the Biology Department. An accessory appointment in the Athletic De- 
partment was arranged and Jack became one of the first photographers to 
take motion pictures expressly for critical study by a football coaching staff. 
Furthermore, he has the distinction of being a pioneer in biological cine- 
photomicroscopy. Eventually the Department of Biology inherited the 
camera and became exclusive owner. Two additional cameras have since 
been acquired. 

We have tried to keep pace with technological improvements in films, 
equipment, and procedures. Our first motion picture was taken in black and 
white in 1940, but all subsequent films have been in color. Recently we 
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edited some of our best footage for production of a sound film “The Blood 
Vessel and Living Pathology,” which is featured as a Medical Film of the 
Month and distributed by the Medical Film Guild, Ltd., 506 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 

The combination of television microscopy with cinephotomicroscopy 
was suggested and put into operation by two of our graduate students in 
Biology, Paul Yudkofsky and Francis Maynard, for the unique purpose of 
observing and recording changes in blood flow, vasomotion, and hemorrhagic 
effects in the microcirculation during the stress of centrifugal force which 
does not permit direct viewing through the microscope. Our department 
developed the method for use at the Aeromedical Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. The television camera, microscope lens 
system, motion picture camera, and hamster with everted cheek pouch are 
fastened securely to the Air Force human centrifuge. The image of the blood 
vessels, even at high magnifications (500X or greater), is focussed clearly on 
home-type television receivers located in the recording room for interpreta- 
tion by the observer at a safe distance from the centrifuge. The television 
receiver is used as a monitor and the motion picture camera can be started 
for recording at the precise moment when significant responses occur. Televi- 
sion microscopy also informs the observer of any changes in focus or centering 
of the subject during centrifugation, thus conserving time and film. 

With a view toward the future, the department is now exploring the 
possibilities of extending the customary two-dimensional view provided by 
cinephotomicroscopy to the third dimension. 

The broad educational potentialities of motion picture films have been 
augmented tremendously by television. Evening programs are watched in the 
home by more than sixty million viewers. Furthermore, television broadcasts 
span sixteen hours of the day, home receivers are increasing, numbers of 
educational programs and special channels for such activities are increasing, 
and closed circuit television is being used more frequently. Television audi- 
ences, unlike movie goers, are seldom deterred by financial considerations, 
inclement weather, or the inconveniences associated with transportation. 

Motion picture films on blood flow produced by the Department of 
Biology at Boston University have been used on several television programs. 
In 1954, film excerpts illustrating our research on blood vessel pathology 
were shown on a program arranged by the Worcester Foundation for Experi- 
mental Biology. Subsequently, Mr. Saul Feuerman, free-lance film consultant 
in New York, was permitted to use several scenes showing the formation of 
a thrombus or blood clot highly magnified within a living blood vessel. This 
film was shown on “Omnibus” and several other shows. On broadcasts in the 
interest of education presented on Channel 2 in 1955, Dr. David Rutstein of 
the Harvard School of Public Health used several scenes from our 1940 film 
showing the valve-like contraction of vascular sphincters which control blood 
flow in the small peripheral vessels. On the WBZ-TV show “2000 AD,” 
produced by Professor Jonathan Karas, the author recently appeared as a 
guest of Dr. James Tullis of the Protein Foundation in Boston and presented 
films showing blood coagulation within living vessels as a supplement to the 
program on blood fractionation and donation. 

Perhaps the major effort of the Biology Department in the field of televi- 
sion can be traced to the first meeting of the American Physiological Society 
on the west coast, at San Francisco in 1955. On this occasion we were con- 
tacted by a representative of the Frank Capra Film Productions and subse- 
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quently commissioned to produce film sequences to be used in ““Hemo the 
Magnificent”’ as the basic pictorial record of vascular sphincters in action. 
Special problems involving exposure and vibration had to be overcome 
because our sequences on 16mm Kodachrome required enlargement to 
commercial 35mm size. 

‘‘Hemo” (in color) was presented over a nation-wide network on March 
20, 1957. It is one of a series of science films produced by Mr. Capra and 
sponsored by the Bell Telephone System. ‘Our Mr. Sun” was shown pre- 
viously and films on the weather and atomic energy will appear later. Al- 
though television shows are usually considered to be “‘one-shot”’ efforts, 
prints of the Capra films are available for use in schools, colleges and com- 
munities and can be procured almost as easily as dialing your local telephone 
operator. 

The advantages of television as a teaching aid are widely recognized for 
presentation of delicate dissections, surgical procedures, and _ biological 
behavior of microscopic organisms. Utility will be enhanced greatly with 
perfection of color transmission. The Department of Biology will experiment 
with television in the teaching of the introductory course in the near future. 
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with an average of A- in all courses taken in the major field (the Department 
is confident that the artificial quantitative semester hour measurement of 
work done will be offset by the high quality of work expected from the candi- 
date); 2) pass oral and written comprehensive examinations on all aspects of 
the program described above, demonstrating in these examinations his 
ability to use the French language correctly and fluently. 

For the present, the Department will limit this specialized program for 
the A. M. degree to teachers and prospective teachers of French, where the 
demands for such a course of study seem to be greater than in the case of the 
other Romance languages, and where the variety of courses available in the 
Department makes the program more feasible. 
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Boston University Book Reviewed 


Beautyway: A Navaho Ceremonial. Myth recorded and translated by Father 
Berard Haile. With a variant myth recorded by Maud Oakes. And sand- 
paintings recorded by Laura A. Armer, Franc J. Newcomb, and Maud 
Oakes. Edited with commentaries by Leland C. Wyman.* Seven text figures, 
two charts, one map, 16 plates in color. 218 pp. Bollingen Series LIII. New 


York: Pantheon Books, 1957. $8.50. 


Reviewed by KiuckHonn, 


Professor of Anthropology and Curator of Southwestern 
American Ethnology, Harvard University 


The Navaho Indians of Arizona 
and New Mexico have retained 
much of their native culture, in- 
cluding their religious song cere- 
monials used for treating the sick. 
Of the more than fifty Navaho song 
ceremonials, some ten had been 
described in considerable detail 
prior to the publication of this 
volume. This account, however, is 
the most satisfactory and complete of 
any. There is a full text in Navaho 
(in a separate booklet at the back of 
the volume). There is an English 
translation of this and also a variant 
version of the myth recorded in Eng- 
lish from another singer. Both the 
sandpaintings published here and 
those of this chant available else- 
where are analyzed exhaustively. 
The literature has been covered 
most carefully, and Beautyway is set 
in its place in Navaho ceremonialism 
and in Navaho culture generally. 
The chant is also related to the 
Holiness Rite of the Jicarilla Apache, 
and a brief text of the latter recorded 
by Father Berard is presented in 
translation. All that is lacking is a 
comprehensive description of ob- 
served behaviors in a performance of 
this ceremonial, although a few data 
are presented (p. 28). 

Beautyway belongs to the Moun- 
tain Chant sub-group of Navaho 


*Leland C. Wyman is Professor of Biology, 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. 


chants. Like most other Navaho 
chants there are or were five-night 
and nine-night forms; brief excerpts 
could also be performed. Father 
Berard’s text supplies a detailed des- 
cription of a typical nine-night 
Holyway chant with the standard 
component ceremonies of consecra- 
tion of the hogan, unraveling cere- 
mony, setting out of symbolic bundle 
prayersticks, short-singing, sweat and 
emetic, offering, bath, and sand- 
painting ceremonies. Beautyway has 
or had male and female branches. 
Both myths presented in the text are 
of the female branch, and there is 
evidence that the male branch of 
this chant was less frequently car- 
ried out. There are, however, re- 
corded sandpaintings of the male 
branch. 

The origin of the name of this 
chant is not as clear as is the case 
with respect to most Navaho cere- 
monials. But the Navaho stem 
‘“‘appears in nouns used to express 
such concepts as beauty, perfection, 
harmony.” The late Gladys Reichard 
(to whorn this volume is appropriate- 
ly dedicated) said that this stem 
meant “ ‘perfection so far as it is 
attainable by man,’ the end toward 
which not only man but also super- 
naturals and time and motion, 
institutions, and behavior strive. 
Perhaps it is the utmost achievement 
in order.” 

The myth deals with events held 
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to have taken place after the Navaho 
conducted a war dance following a 
war with the Pueblo Indians. There 
are two sisters who have been prom- 
ised as prizes to Navaho warriors 
who can take the scalps of two non- 
sunlight-struck Pueblo virgins. The 
girls are fairly won, but then are 
seduced by two elders, Bear Man 
and Big Snake Man. The two sisters 
then have separate adventures while 
fleeing from their unwanted hus- 
bands. The story of the elder sister 
constitutes the myth of Mountain- 
topway, while that of the younger is 
the myth of Beautyway. Each sister 
learns from the Holy People the 
respective rite. They are finally re- 
united, and they then give the first 
earthly performance of these chants. 
The myth, as is customary, embraces 
three sections: an introductory tale 
to link the story of this particular 
chant to the main stream of Navaho 
mythology and to set the stage for 
the sequel, the adventures of the 
protagonist while being instructed 
by the Holy People, and a detailed 
description of the prototype perform- 
ance. 

The mythological journeyings of 
Younger Sister (according to the two 
versions of the myth) are traced in 
detail in an excellent map and chart. 
In both cases, the routes encompass 
almost the whole of the traditional 
Navaho country. 

Dr. Wyman analyzes altogether 
six versions of the myth obtained 
from informants widely representa- 
tive of the range of Navaho localities. 
The versions vary in length and 
quality, but of nineteen major motifs 
five appear in all, and six more are 
repeated in four or five versions. 

Wyman has located reproductions 
of thirty-eight sandpaintings of 
Beautyway and seventeen more that 
are atypical or doubtful Beautyway 
sandpaintings. The main theme sym- 
bols are naturalistic Snakes or Snake 


People; the “people of the myth,” 
especially Bear Man and Big Snake 
Man and the two girl protagonists; 
Rainbow People; Talking God and 
Bears; Water Creatures; Blue Big 
Thunder; Pollen Boy on the Sun and 
Cornbeetle Girl on the Moon; and 
Frogs. All but the last are shared 
with several other chantways and 
rites, especially with Shootingway 
and Navaho Windway. 

Dr. Wyman has produced another 
of the superb pieces of workmanship 
which anthropologists have come to 
expect from him. There is extraor- 
dinary precision on minutiae; the 
synthesis of relevant materials is 
amazingly inclusive; the writing is 
clear and compact. The twelve 
introductory pages on Navaho cul- 
ture and ceremonialism are a model 
of accurate digest and discriminating 
selection for pertinence. The quota- 
tions from Coomaraswamy on sym- 
bolism and aesthetic theory are not 
exhibitionistic but unobtrusive and 
yet very much to the point. It should 
be noted also that Wyman has done 
an unusual service in bringing to- 
gether unpublished materials of five 
other workers. 

Congratulations and appreciation 
are likewise due to the Bollingen 
Foundation. The appearance of this 
book is singularly appropriate to the 
name of the chant. The marvelous 
illustrations, the most excellent 
printing and book-making, and the 
total format delight the senses as 
much as the content satisfies the 
intellect. The reviewer knows of no 
monographic treatment in the field 
of comparative religion and sym- 
bolism which is the equal of this in 
all aspects. Students and laymen who 
have no particular interest in the 
Navaho Indians or indeed in any 
kind of “primitive” religion will 
nevertheless want to read and to 
possess this handsome volume alike 
on scholarly and on aesthetic grounds. 
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“Theatre Correspondence” 


Davip PRESSMAN, 


Visiting Professor of Acting and Directing, Theatre Division 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Boston University 


When Boston University expanded the theatre division at the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, and embarked on a program of 
training persons for the professional and educational theatre, one of 
the first problems which had to be faced was that of methodology. The 
problem is perhaps greater in theatre than in any other art, for al- 
though body movement and speech-voice training may be considered 
fairly objectively, the areas of stage behavior and theatrical projection 
of emotional truth (or “‘living one’s part’’) do not readily lend them- 
selves to scientific analysis and codification. In addition, all methods 
of theatrical pedagogy are ultimately prey to the personal interpreta- 
tion of the individual instructor. 

One of the most common and influential methods of training 
actors is the so-called Stanislavsky method. Since this method origi- 
nated in the Moscow Art Theatre, I decided to write V. Z. Radomis- 
lensky, the director of the Studio School, for information about the 
way in which their training is presently conducted, and about recent 
developments and innovations in the Stanislavsky method itself. The 
following reply (suitably edited), contains information of considerable 
interest to students of the theatre. 


Most of our students are young men and women who come to us upon 
graduating from high school, and are thus between the ages of seventeen and 
nineteen. Older students are accepted for training as character actors, and 
many students who have finished at other institutions of higher learning are 
also permitted to enroll. Thus the age of entering students varies considerably 
up to twenty-six years. Applicants older than twenty-six are not accepted, 
since we consider that it is then too late to begin an acting career. This, we 
feel, is especially true for women. 

Entrance examinations are given in general educational subjects, partic- 
ularly literature and history. The applicants are examined to determine to 
what extent they possess a sense of rhythm, voice, and musical ear, and are 
tested for physical coordination. The basic and determining factor, however, 
is the examination in the mastery of acting. Each applicant is required to 
recite a poem or monologue, a sonnet, or a prose excerpt. On the basis of 
their performance, we determine to what extent they are capable of projecting 
the content of the selection, their vocal prowess and temperament, their 
stage presence, stage personality, poise, and sense of humor. The applicant 
may also be asked to play out an exercise on a given theme of a simple nature. 
We observe his ability to improvise, to become involved with the given cir- 
cumstances, his ability to establish a lively and direct relationship with the 
surrounding environment, and his ability to react actively to external stimuli. 

The examinations are preceded by individual conferences, in the course 
of which preliminary acquaintance is made with the candidate, his repertoire 
is examined, and his ability to accept and absorb criticism is noted. Since the 
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conference is less formal than the examination, there is opportunity to note 
the personal qualities of the applicant, a matter of great significance in the 
ultimate forming of the artist-actor. 

The training in the acting department of all our higher theatrical edu- 
cational institutions lasts four years. Each academic year is divided into two 
semesters, and the results of the training ascertained by means of examinations 
given each winter and spring. Credits are awarded on the basis of performance 
in the examinations. The poorest students are dropped at the end of the first 
and second years of the course. 

The student attends classes in voice and speech during his first semester, 
meeting them three times a week for two hours as one of a group of eight or 
ten. In the second semester each student adds individual lessons daily. Stu- 
dents with speech inadequacies attend special sessions. Studies in vocal 
technique and placement begin in the third year. Classes in the technique of 
acting meet four to five times a week, and each meeting lasts four academic 
hours. Most other courses meet daily. The department of the technique of 
acting, where all teachers diligently study each other’s experiences, observes 
the progress of each student, and points out all the shortcomings and instruc- 
tional deviation which may have been permitted during the semester’s 
training. 

The training of young actors is based primarily on the theories and 
practices developed by K. S. Stansilavsky and V. I. Nemirovitch-Dantchenko. 
But the heritage left us by our great teachers continues to be developed and 
perfected, both in theory and in methods of instruction. For example, over a 
period of years the directors of the theatre and the instructors of the Studio 
School have conducted mutual discussions with leading physiologists and 
psychologists. This collaboratory work has in many ways helped the theatre 
people to understand human behavior, and thus to better guide the actor 
toward a genuinely creative process. This is a very complicated problem. 

Some one hundred years ago, our leading dramatist and theatre personality, 
A. N. Ostrovsky, wrote that “‘all acting is a sequential series of reflexes. ... 
Schools should accept boys and girls who can pretend (present) something.” 
We can hardly claim that the problem posed by Ostrovsky has been solved 
at the present time, though theatrical practice and educational methods have 
been enriched to a great extent by studies in materialist philosophy and in 
the works of Pavlov. Practice, as is well known, is the determining factor. 
Recent works on the psychology of creativity, among them P. M. Jacobsen’s 
book The Psychology of Feelings and articles on the psychology of creativity by 
M. Markoff, have also proved helpful. 

Over a period of many years, numerous delegations of theatrical repre- 
sentatives have, while visiting Moscow, come to the study sessions of the 
Studio School and visited rehearsals in the Theatre. But it must be said that 
the auditing of one or two classes in the technique of acting or in related 
techniques (movement, dance, fencing), and one or two chats with the ad- 
ministration of the Theatre and School can hardly give a thorough concep- 
tion of the genuine paths to be followed in training an actor to give on the 
stage a truthful and organic representation of life, or of the delicate method- 
ology which is involved. For a profound understanding of actor training, a 
prolonged period of time is necessary. 


One must agree with Mr. Radomislensky that much time is re- 
quired for a full understanding of the whole methodology. It would be 


interesting to observe other schools and other methods, and to relate 
them to their professional results and to the whole body of theatrical 


endeavor. The art of the theatre has often defied scientific formulation, 
yet the science of human behavior is approaching an understanding 
of the emotional and spiritual problems of creative work from which 
the actor can derive much benefit. Perhaps within the university 
world one can begin to relate the art and skill of representing human 
behavior to the science of understanding it. For after all, the human 
personality is the final instrument which the actor has to use. 


Chenery Library Acquires Two Incunabula 


An early exchange of duplicates 
has made it possible to add to the 
Loring Collection two items of more 
than usual rarity. Mrs. Loring’s in- 
terest in early books, bindings, and 
illustration makes these volumes 
especially suitable for inclusion in the 
collection which bears her name. 

Marcus Valerius Probus’ De inter- 
pretandis Romanorum litteris. . . was 
printed in Venice by Johannes Tacu- 
inus de Tridino on April 20, 1499. It 
is a slight volume of twenty leaves 
with a signed full-page woodcut by 
Benedetto Montagna. It was prob- 
ably issued as a guide to the interpre- 
tation of Roman inscriptions when 
interest in the study of classical epig- 
raphy was revived in the Renais- 
sance. 

Tridino, the printer, was first 
known to be in Venice in the summer 
of 1492; his first dated publication 
appeared on August 14 of that year. 
From then to the end of the century 
his work included some seventy in- 
cunabula, most of which are of classi- 
cal writers. The titles present few 
problems in identification, though he 
was somewhat careless in reprinting 
his colophons without redating his 
works. 

Montagna, the engraver, was a 
disciple of Andrea Mantegna. Hind’s 
History of Woodcuts records that only 
three books with verified Montagna 
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woodcuts were printed in Venice. Of 
our edition Stillwell locates eight 
copies in the United States, two of 
them in dealers’ collections and the 
others in institutions. 

The second and earlier of our two 
works is a 1496 printing by Bernard 
de Tortis, of Venice, of three parts of 
the Corpus juris canonict. The first two 
parts are the Sexti libri decretalium of 
Boniface VIII and the Constitutiones 
of Clement V. These are easily identi- 
fiable. The third part, the Extrau- 
agantes of John XXII, has no date or 
colophon. The three parts together 
comprise a major portion of the 
Corpus, which since the latter part of 
the thirteenth century has been desig- 
nated as including the decretals of 
Gregory IV, Boniface VIII, and 
Clement V. The Extrauagantes of 
John XXII and the Decree of Gra- 
tian are now also accepted for inclu- 
sion. 

The work which we have was 
printed in several editions in the 
fifteenth century. Our copy, in its 
first two parts, is duplicated in the 
British Museum. The Museum also 
has other printings in which the 
decretals and the Extrauagantes ap- 
pear together, but no edition in 
which the three parts appear exactly 
as they do in the Chenery Library 
copy. The Gesamtkatalog der Wie- 
gendrucke locates copies (without the 
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John XXII item) in twenty-four 
German libraries, but it is not re- 
corded by Stillwell as being in any 
American library. Hain’s Repertorium 
bibliographicum describes the first two 
parts of our copy with only a single 
technical variation: the volume he 
described lacked the Cum Privilegio on 
fol. 1°. In Hain there is listed a 
Lyons printing of the John XXII 
item with a partial description which 
does not match ours. The indica- 
tions, thus, are that the first two 
parts of our copy, comprising 104 
and 57 leaves respectively, were 
printed together; the John XXII 
item, comprising 40 leaves, was 
probably added at a later date and 
the whole then rebound. 

The text has rubrication and is set 
with commentary surrounding it. 
Steinberg, in his Five Hundred Years 
of Printing, speaks of the early printer 
as an honest craftsman attempting to 
provide printed copy as closely as 


possible resembling the work of the 
early scribes which was most familiar 
to readers of his day. He writes that 
“the lawyer who needed a copy of 
the ‘Decretals’ knew exactly what 
the Decretals ought to look like — 
with the commentary printed in the 
margins of the text, without spacing 
or leading, teeming with ligatures 
and abbreviations, without title 
pages, table of contents and index.” 
This is, indeed, a good description of 
the appearance of the text of our 
copy. The binding is half-stamped 4 
vellum and boards with broken 
leather clasps. The state of the clasps 
also recalls a quotation, this one 
from W. Massey’s Origin and Progress 
of Letters (London, 1763). Writing 
about the less frequent use of clasps 
in the eighteenth century, he said: “I 
wonder that custom is not entirely 
laid aside, and the expense saved, as 
they only serve to amuse boys, a day 
or two, in pulling them off.” 


M. D. H. 
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